BY ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

"Isfahan!" suddenly exclaimed Ferdinand.

We shook ourselves and blinked at a blaze of lights.
Once more we displayed our passports. Once more we
denied the practice of any profession. Once more we
drove on. Stiff and tired, we entered a house where
every inch spelt comfort, and we sank thankfully into bed.

The next day a riot of colour drew our eyes to the
Maidan-i-Shah, surrounded by wondrous buildings of an
historic interest only equalled by their charm. Behind
mysterious domed entrances lay the bazaars; making and
selling all manner of slender tallow candles, pottery, carpets,
oil from opium seeds, and practising a hundred other crafts.

Before luncheon we called upon the Governor, who
invited us to dine that evening. The guest of honour was
the chief of a neighbouring state. Upon his entry the
band struck up an air which the Iranians took to be the
visitor's national anthem. They stood stiffly to attention.
The music was the closing bars of an aria from Madame
Butterfly.

During a lull in the conversation, the D.P. turned to us.

"I shall be home in time for the boat race next year,"
he said.

Rumi, thinking to make the conversation go with a
swing, and to air his knowledge of English, came in with:

"Who carried their oars, this year, Sir P? Eton or
Harrow?"

Our fit of choking saved the day. Everyone hit us on
the back and forgot the subject.

The Governor was a genial host who told us much about
the city. Isfahan was created the capital of Persia by
Shah Abbas, his mosques and palaces show-places of Iran,
second only to Persepolis. The city was perhaps Aspa,
the ancient Hecatompylos, the City of a Hundred Gates.
Besides Persians, there lived a heterogeneous collection
of French Capuchins, Portuguese Augustinians, Italian
Carmelites, servants of the Dutch and English East India
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